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FOREWORD 



This publication is the product of a Task Force appointed the 
National Center for Educational Statistics to provide statistical 
support to the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development. The 
preparation of a statistical appendix to the first report of the 
Commissioner of Education on the education professions was the 
Task Force’s major effort. The requirements of the report as a whole 
and this publication in particular are specified in section 503(a) of 
the Education Professions Development Act: 

The Commissioner shall from time to time appraise the 
Nation’s existing and future personnel needs in the field of 
education, including preschool programs, elementary ^d 
secondary education, vocational and technical education, 
adult education, and higher education, and the adequacy of 
tbe Nation’s efforts to meet these needs. In developing 
information relating to educational personnel needs, the 
Commissioner shall consult with, and make maximum utiliza- 
tion of statistical and other related information of, the 
Department of Labor, the National Science Founda.tion, the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, State 
educational agencies. State employment security agencies, 
and other appropriate public and private agencies. 

This report appeared originally as two parts, “An Explanatory 
Note on Educational Data” and “Appendix A: Selected Statistics on 
Educational Personnel” of the Office of Education publication. The 
Education Professions-1968 (OE-58032). The highlights of the 
tables are the basis of the text which may be read without reference 

to the tables. 

Much of what is known statistically about educational personnel 
nationally has been brought together in this document. The reference 
below each table directs the interested reader to the many data 
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sources. Some of the data have not been published previously. In a 
number of instances the original data from these different sources 
were not immediately compatible.. When possible, they have been 
reworked or rearrai^ed to be comparable. In a few instances special 
tabulations were prepared from existing data to document specific 
phenomena. In all cases the data were existent (no new data 
collection effort was to be undertaken for this report), and the most 
recent available. 

The Task Force was coordinated by Leslie J. Silverman who was 
assisted by Stafford Metz. Significant contributions were made by 
Jonathan Chang, Elmer ^Uins, Martin Frankel, Marie Fullam, 
Gerald Kahn, Berdj Kenadjian, Beatrice Mongello, Frances Ryan, 
Kenneth Tabler, and Morris UUman. 

We are grateful for the important contributions of many govern- 
ment c^encies and noh-Federal organizations. Especially important 
contributions were made by the National Education Association, the 
American Council on Education, and the Committee on Educational 
Data Systems of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 



Dorothy M. Gilford 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Educational Statistics 
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An Explanatory Note On Educational Data 



The Education Professions Development 
Act embraces many of the major concerns 
about educational personnel which have ari- 
sen since the Second World War. Some of 
these are **old,” and others are “new” and 
emerging. For the past 20 years, for exam- 
ple, attention has consistently focused on the 
supply of and demand for teachers. For the 
past 10 years there has been much discus- 
sion about the academic qualifications of 
teachers, especially in the sciences, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. During the 
1960’s, another evolving issue has been the 
training of teachers and staffing of schools 
and colleges to meet the needs of specialized 
groups of students — ^the handicapped, the 
poor, preprimary children, dropouts, the 
non-college bound, and so on. 

For each of these areas statistical infor- 
mation is needed to describe, to highlight, to 
clarify, and to analyze problems aiid situa- 
tions. Concern over the supply of teachers, a 
problem identified statistically in two war- 
time studies, gave rise in 1948 to the Na- 
tional Education Association’s series. 
Teacher Supply and Demand. In 1964, the 
National Center for Educational Statistics 
of the U.S. Office of Education l)egan its se- 
ries of systematic pirojections of teadier 
supply and demand, published by the Office 
of Education with other studies annually 'in 
Projections of Educational Statistics. The 
adequacy of teachers for certain subject 
areas is dealt with in the National Science 
Foundation public^ition. Secondary School 
Science and Mathematied Teachers (1968). 

The need for specialized staffing to teach 
special student groups has received statisti- 
cal attention on a national scale only in the 
last few years. Statistical information on 
the need for preprimary teachers is include<) 



in a series of Office of Education publications 
on preprimary enrollment of children under 
six, begun in 1964 and issued annually 
thereafter. In 1966 the Office published 
Equality of Educational Opportunity, an om- 
nibus report, part of which was devoted to 
describing the characteristics of teachers in 
schools attended by pupils of different mi- 
nority groups and their relative contribution 
to pupil achievement. 

Other statistical surveys are in process or 
in planning stages which, upon completion, 
will illuminate further the emerging areas 
of need. Surveys of school staffing patterns 
are in the development stage, involving col- 
laboration by the Office of Education’s Bu- 
reau of Educational Personnel Development, 
Bureau of Research, and the National Cen- 
ter for Educational Statistics. Also, the na- 
tional evaluations of title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, now in 
process, may }deld useful insights in some of 
the areas as a bsrproduct of the primary ev- 
aluative function. 

Important gaps in our statistical knowl- 
edge persist, nevertheless. Some gaps reflect 
lack of preparation and the inherent com- 
plexity of certain problems and the rudimen- 
tary statistical developments in these spe- 
cialties. That is, there is no consensus on the 
definition of the problem, or the techniques 
of measurement are not yet developed and 
tested. For example : What will be the effects 
upon the supply of teachers of an increase in 
the salaries of teachers? A meaningful an- 
swer requires clarification of the questions: 
Should there be an across-the-board in- 
crease? Should the present differentials be- 
tween States and l^tween school districts 
within States be preserved? What assump- 
tions shall we make about the income levels 



of the remainder of the labor force? Is 
there an interest in the redistributic'i of 
teachers resulting from movement from one 
school district to another and between 
States? Also to be taken into account are 
the differential mobility patterns for men 
and women, and the probable effects of State 
certification requirements as barriers to mo- 
bility and to entry. To measure these fac- 
tors, motivation studies are needed, among 
other things, and these in turn require sig- 
nificant developments in methodology. 

The problem is even more complicated be- 
cause of considerations which are only 
partly statistical. Some of these considera- 
tions are raised in the chapters on teacher 
supply and demand. Alternative definitions 
of the term “teacher shortage” include a sig- 
nificant qualitative component. As Alice M. 
Kivlin has pointed out: 

By “teacher shortage,” for example, most 
people do not mean that there are many unfilled 
positions at current salaries, but that the 
positions are filled with persons who are not as 
qualified as they should be or who are teaching a 
larger number of students than is pedagogically 
desirable. Those who predict future shortages in 
particular professions usually mean that if 
present rates of entry into the profession 
continue, there will not be as many doctors 
per thousand population or as many college 
professors per thousand students as they believe 
there should be. {Economies of Higher Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1962, pp. 376-377.) 

Other gaps in our statistical knowledge 
stem from the degree of aggregation in 
which data are collected. The data used to 
project teacher supply and demand and to 
examine characteristics of elementary and 
secondary schooling are obtained from the 
States by the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics. These data are typically re- 
ported from State records. Definitions of 
terms have been agreed upon and compara- 
bility of records is high. The collection of 
these statistics, now, is fairly routine and 
relatively inexpensive, and they serve ade- 
quately to meet the earlier countinuing con- 
cerns involving national, State, and local 
school district aggregated data. 



What is desired now, however, is statisti- 
cal information about units smaller than 
States or even school' districts ; data are 
needed on school grades and classes, teach- 
ers, and pupils. How many schools are ade- 
quately staffed?. How many are inade- 
quately staffed? What is the preparation 
of teachers of the handicapped? How are 
they utilized? What proportion of classes at 
a given grade level are organized on a de- 
partmental basis? How many students of a 
given foreign language are taught in ade- 
quately equipped audio-lingual laboratories? 

One area of special importance which has 
been relatively neglected by educational 
statisticians and researchers in and out of 
government concerns preservice training 
and recruitment into the professions. It can- 
not be assumed that the teacher training in- 
stitutions are providing the schools with 
sufficient numbers of persons with the re- 
quired specialized skills or that these spe- 
cialists are deployed where the needs are 
greatest. In fact, the general question of 
teacher supply and demand, as well as the 
more complex concerns of supply of teachers 
for special students, rest ultimately on a 
concern for the recruitment and training of 
teachers. Comprehensive and systematic na- 
tional surveys on teacher training are badly 
needed on topics such as the achievement lev- 
els of persons entering teaching compared 
with those entering fields other than teach- 
ing, and the relative proportions of new 
teachers trained in education departments 
and in fields other than education, and how 
this relates to preparation to work in differ- 
ent school situations. 

While all of these questions represent 
some of the expanding boundaries of na- 
tional educational statistics, systems for reg- 
ularly collecting such data on a cooperative 
Federal-State-local basis have not been de- 
veloped. Terminology continues to vaty 
among various reporting units. Some of the 
data are not recorded, and for other data, 
there is less than complete systematization 
of recordkeeping. In many States, the fund- 
ing and technical staff resources are not 
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available for developing such basic data 
banks. Hence, important gaps exist. 

The technical, stetistical, and educational 
manpower expertise is available nationally 
to design a development program to make 
important strides toward filling the gaps. 
With the special knowledge of local situa- 
tions available in State education agencies, 
reasonably steady progress toward a regular 



and systematic analysis of educational man- 
power would be feasible through a Federal- 
State statistical system in this field. 

New concerns create new needs for statis- 
tical information, and this report enumer- 
ates a number of them. In addition, in doing 
so it is hoped the report may contribute to 
new development of more useful educational 
statistics. 
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Introduction 



This statistical appendix presents and de- 
velops existing statistical data on the educa- 
tion professions. Topics and problems con- 
cerning teachers that are examined in detail 
are: numbers of teachers, institutions in 
which they teach, whether there are suffi- 
cient numbers to meet existing needs of pu- 
pils, personal and professional characteris- 
tics of teachers, and how persons "flow*' into 
teaching as a career. Throughout the appen- 
dix, highlights of the findings are presented 
and, when clearly indicated, interpretations 
have been made and implications drawn. For 
a detailed picture of the statistical character 
of the teaching profession, however, it is 
necessary to examine the individual tables 
themselves. 

The point of departure for a statistical ap- 
proach is the placement of teachers in the 
labor force as a whole. Data on this subject 
are presented in table 1. In the decade 
1958-1967 there has been an increase of 
nearly one million teachers. Rates of in- 



crease were greatest for teachers in colleges 
and universities, next highest for secondary 
school teachers, and smallest for elementary 
school teachers. All of the teaching ^oups 
(other than elementary teachers) had rates 
of increase greater than for other profes- 
sional and technical ^rsonnel and far 
greater than for nonprofessional and non- 
technical workers. By the end of the decade 
teachers represented 3.5 percent of the em- 
ployed civilian labor force and over one^ 
fourth of all professional and technical 
workers. 

Elementary and Secondary 
Education^ 

The grovrth of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education over the last 100 years, is 
detailed in table 2. This summary outlines 
the relative expansion in the school age pop- 
ulation, in enrollment, and in numbers of in- 
structional staff. 



Table 1. — Numhert of teaekert wmpartA with other profeeeional and teehnieal workere, nmprofeeewnai 
workere, and total civilian enqiloyment: United State*, 1958, 1981, 1961, and 1967 



, OeeapatloA 



1968 1961 



1994 



1967 



Pcreentdiaiis* 



1968- 1961- 1994- 1918- 
61 64 67 67 



Total eivUian emplorneat 66,066.900 66,746,000 69408.600 74,678,000 4J 6.0 7A 16.0 

ProfaMioiul and twhnkal 6,961.000 7,706,000 6,660.000 10.7 ILO 16.6 41J 

Tcaehen at aO Itrda 1.786.164 6.016467 2,606.849 2.664402 16.0 14.1 14.6 474 

Elementarr school tMwhert 981.000 1.016.000 1.ON.O00 1.196.600 9.0 6.0 6.9 264 

Secondary aehool tcachen 644.000 6U.00O 716.000 902,000 20.0 20.4 144 664 

Z-ywa inatltatioB teaching faculty 60.440 86.726 46.040 64.664 174 26.1 21.6 804 

4-ycar InstitaUon teaching faculty U0.724 614,469 676.809 484.448 110 194 26.6 716 

Ftofeaafoaal and technical pcnonnel other than teachers — 6474.616 6.687416 * 64464^1 7444.696 9.9 94 16.0 40.0 

Occupations other than profesetenal and O echnleal 66.076.000 66,040,000 00.766,000 64.491000 16 44 12 110 

Note: Ihtta for teachers sm not strictly comparaUe to data for other urorkers, since they are based on academic rather fa ltwilar 

years. 

Source: V.S. Department of Health, EducaUon, and Welfan Oillee of Education, National Center for thh i t fitl o " ii ? Statfs ric s. Preiee- 
tumt of Sioeational SUHotko, mr-rt, mad i*U Manpower lUport of the PrwsMmt. Goyemment Printtec (Meo. Washiafr 
ton, D.C. * 



Table 2.—Hi$torical mmmary of jmhlie elementary and secondary school statistics, for the United 

States: 1869-70 to fall 1967 
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1869--70 


1890-1900 1929-80 


1949-^0 


1969-60*/ 


196 B -66 


FaU 1967 *' 


POPULATION AND PUPILS 


39 y 818 


75,995 


121,770 


148,665 


179,828 


198,795 


197,868 


PoinilatioB Bead 6-17 ycBn. iBclualye* 

uB A. vw\TbnTA^I/«1» 


12,055 

80*8 


21,578 

28.4 


81,417 

25*8 


30,168 

20*8 


43,881 

24.6 


49,995 

26*8 


51,588 

26*1 


irCFCvllB uOvai puvumvKm 

Total cBroIlmcBt 1b dementary aad aceoBdary day adioola 


6,872 

6,792 


15,508 

14,984 


25,678 

21,279 


25,111 

19,887 


36,087 

27,602 


42,178 

30,668 


48,887 

81,640 


X linilry wuu •nmw 


«80 


«519 


4,899 


5,725 


8,485 


11,668 


12,247 


w 

■uu - a . ^ vtAtwiYAflAM K-.1V vMAva ... ....... 


57*0 


71.9 


81*7 


88*2 


82*2 


85*7 


85*1 


JrdCCSlw ®A puy W IM WUP WUKVUWB . 

aitfldlAl VMAlAfM . . 


NA 


«62 


«592 


1,068 


1,627 


2427 


NA 


KIMWI — 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

9VUA.1 tatam# maaaa#lywf Y 


NA 


NA 


880 


962 


1,464 


1,885 


•2,097 


XvlAI HWWrUCVlUllWl VMiaA 

fl«aBamuawYmai!W 


NA 


NA 


7 


9 


14 


22 


•22 





NA 


NA 


81 


89 


64 


77 


•90 


Tctdien* UbmianSy and other nontoperrleonr 

laami iiaa#tab9>ml 


201 


428 


848 


914 


1,887 


1,786 


•1,986 


ir«n - ......... 


78 


127 


140 


195 


^588 


7 568 


NA 




128 


296 


708 


719 


»986 


71,218 


NA 


Pereent nieii of total 


88*7 


29*9 


16*6 


21*8 


7 29*0 


7 81.8 


NA 



* Bcctoniiw 1969-M. indudca AImIcb and HawidL 

* Date aa of July 1 of each year. 

* Exdud« Armad Fozoaa overaeaa. 

* From reporta of pnUle Ugh adioola. 

•Baecd ob aample of local paUie aehod ayitems. 1967-68. 

* Before 1919-tO, data are for mimber of different peraoBa 
employed ratliv than number of poeittone. 



Source: U.S. Departmmt of HealOi. Education, etnd Wdftee. 
Statktiee of State SeKoot Syetenu, ISiS-es, FaU 1$S7 
Statietiee of PMie SehooU, and IT.S. Bureau of 
CMma , Poptdation Eetimatee, Seriea P-*S, No. SS$. 



Table 3. — Board members and frofeaeional staff of 
State hoards of edueationt professioiuU staff of State 
departments of education, and hoard members and 
staff of local haste administrative units (school 
districts), United States: 1968—61 and 1965-68 





196S-44 


1965-46 


ParecBO 

ehanta 


Stata boaxda of adueatioB: 








Boaxd BMBiban^ 


49t 


600 


1.0 


Ptofaaafcmal atalE 


SOS 


S09 


t.5 


Stata dapartoMBta of edaeatkm: 








ChM Stata adwol oSleata 








BBd admlnhtratlTa ataft 


«04 


8S6 


S4.t^ 


Pfofaaaiosal ataff ob atatewlda 








batia - 


SJ07 


64S1 


89.8 


Rational aad diatriet 








anparvlaonr ataff 


14U7 


1.58S 


S0.1 


Local baaie admlnlatrativa nnita 








(adiool diatrieti)i 








Nnmbar of diatriets 


lUOt 


S0»9lt 


—14.0 


Total board membata and 








ataff 


'S.NS»7t9 


S.7004ES 


5.0 


Board of edneatioB 








membara 


14S.709 


lt04tS 


—14.0 


SuparlBtaBdaBta — 


lt4M 


1S.70S 


SJI 


AaaiataBtato 








aupcrlntaBdaBta 


0471 


t.781 


41.7 


BMtmetioBal ataff 


1.710.177 


l,tU.509 


0.8 


NoBiaatmetloBal ataft 


680470 


67S.04S 


-14 



^Biehsdoa ex«oiBeio membera and aMmbeia of State boarda of 
vocatloBoI educatioB. 

Source: U.3. Department of Health. Edneation* and 'Wdfare. 
Ofliee of Education. National CcBter for Educational Statiatica, 
Stmttetiee of State Sdioet Syeteme, ittSSi, and ItSS-SS. 



Tables 3 through 5 provide details on the 
composition of the staffs in the public sch^l 
systems in recent years. The percent in- 
crease has been greatest for administrative 
and supervisory staffs in State departments 
of education and local school districts in the 
period 1963-64 through 1965-66 (table 3). 
The increase in these staff positions within 
school districts should be ■weighed against 
the 15 percent decrease in the number of 
school districts. 

Information on instructional and nonin- 
structional staffs is provided in tablra 4 and 
5. Calculation from the information in table 
4 of the proportion of instructional staff ac- 
counted for by classroom teachejfs will show 
a slight decrease over the threcj time periods, 
This coincides with the rise of P^eral sup- 
port programs for specialized staff including 
guidance counselors, librarians, etc. Al- 
though the number of classroom teachers in 
1967 still represented 90 percent of the total 
instuctional staff, it now becomes plausible 
to visualize a time when the proportion may 
become much smaller. 
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Table 4. — Instructional staff in public elementary 
and secondary day schools, by type of position', 60 
States and the District of Columbia, 198SSJI, 
1995-66, and fall 1967 





196S-64* 


1965-66 * 


Fall 1067* 


Total instraetional staff 


exeept sides 


Ip716s677 


1,884.609 


9,097,011 


Prineipak and aaalaiant 


ptineipals 

Conaoltants and topenriaora 


79,684 


77,641 


80,067 


of inatrneUon 


19,718 


91,694 


92,009 


Claasxoom tesehers 


1,947,974 


1,710.888 


1,841,949 


Nancry and Idnderaarten 


(11.091) 


(21482) 


(41,489) 


Otiitr damantary 


(818416) 


(069416) 


(986,469) 


Secondary 


(661,968) 


(786,790) 


(819,061) 


Librarians i 


88.760 


if, 066 


96,066 


Gnidsnee staff* 


96,991 


88,646 


41,721 


Psydiologleal staff* 


8,681 


8,800 


6,049 


Audiovisual staff 


NA 


NA 


9446 


Other profeeeiooal staff serviop 


Inatmetlon • 


8460 


8486 


<49491 


Teacher aides 


NA 


NA 


67,484 



^The date reported in thew colonBa are not otrletlp eom> 
parable erUh tbe date for fall 1967. These date are derived 
from a eenmaa of State reeords. Bceanae of aonreportinc for 
some Hen» bjr some States and somewBat len than nationally 
uniform reportiar, eome *^rq>orUn( error’* is conteinad la 
those eohunns. 

'These ^ta are derived from a stratified probeAflity sample 
(IffiOO) of an ediool districts in the Nation. The ’'sampliac 
error" mms be mesMured for eadi datam and is retetivdy 
for national estimates. 

*Vor some States, personnel in these eatesories are indaded 
ander "claaemm teachers.” 

«Indndes'Bte<r of fhe snnerlntendent’s office which are niually 
not consider instructional staff. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wdfaze, 
once of Education, National Center for Educational Statiities: 
(1) Ststistjes of StaU Sehooi Syttenu, tSSSSS and tSSS-SS. (2) 
StoUoUea of Local Public School Spstems, 19S7. 



The Need for Educational Professionals 

Tables 7 through 18 provide basic statis- 
tics on the number of teachers and special- 
ists in elementary and secondary schools and 
estiinates of the degree to which the present 
staff meet instructional needs. The concept 
of need should be distinguished from the 
more commonly employed concept of demand 
wh’ch is used in the chapter of this Report 
on Sunply and Demand for Elementary and 
Secondary Educational Personnel. “Need'' 
reflects social and educational values and 
goals, e.g., every child should have the op- 
portunity to develop his potential and 
schools should contribute to th^s process by 
providing quality education for the child. 
The specification of need is based on current 
professional consensus, e.g., the American 



Table 5. — Personnel engaged in health tervifiM, food 
services, recreational, and other aetivitios in local 
basic administrative unite (school districts), for 
States reporting: 196S-64 and 1965-68' 



19M-64 lNB-66 



Physletens (Indudlof psyditatrlste) : 

Eon-time ............ ... 4M Ilf 

Part-time 1440 tJIS 

Dentiite: 

Fun-time 197 194 

Part-time 9494 l.Tli 

Nurses: 

Fun-time IMM 14J99 

Part-time 1,199 1 jli 

Dental hytienists: 

Fun-time itl 794 

Part-time 97 141 

other professional and tetiinieal hsaKh 
penonnd: 

Fun-time 904 1,409 

Part-time 190 919 

Food lervlees personnd: 

Fun-time 179491 209499 

Part-time 99499 9^779 

Recreational personnel: 

Fun-time 9,994 7N 

Part-time 4,991 9499 

Attendance personnel: 

Attendance ofileers : 

FnD-time 94SI 9,997 

Part-time 9,999 9,999 

FUl-tinM vlsitinc teadierB 9449 9,710 

PhU-time plant operation and mednte- 

nance persoiind 199,999 170,999 

PHin-time transportation personnel 99499 91449 



'Tbe data reported In these eohunns art not strietfy eom* 
parable. These data are derived from a eeasoa of State reeoris. 
Beeanee of nonreportins for oome items by some ttates emd 
somewhat less tiian natioiudly uniform repor ti ng, sobm **re- 
portinp error** is eontalnsd in these edumas. 

Source: U.S. Department of Hcedth, Sdueatton, emd WeUnrs^ 
OflSee of Education, National Center for Bdueational Statistto: 
Stmtintes of State Sekool SstUmo, iMS-SS and iSeS^S. 

Library Association recommends a mini- 
mum of one librarian for each 800 pupils. 

The concept of “demand," on the other 
hand, refers to the actual number ‘'f unfilled 
positions to be filled at any given time. It re- 
flects limitations of space, facilities, and fi- 
nancial nasources. Demand is calculated on 
the basis of past trends in hiring, adjusted 
to take into account changes in enrollment 
and staff turnover resulting from retire- 
ment, death, resignation, etc. 

Because of constraining factors, which 
often include disagreement regarding the 
content or importance of educational goals, 
the “demand" for. staff at any sdven time 
generally falls short of meeting the “need" 
for staff. 
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Table 6. — Current need for additional etaff in 
elementary and geeondary schools 



Instruetioiial lev«l or type of Minimum 

student for which sdditionsl 

teeehers are needed ^dlttonal 

teachers 

needed 



Preprimary: 

Additional teachers needed to reduce pupil* 



teacher ratios 17,000 

Additional teachers needed to meet 

increased enrollment 11,000 

ToUl 28,000 

Elementary: 

Additional teachers needed to reduce pupil* 

teacher ratios - - 128,600 

Teachers needed to replace currently 

' uncertifted teachers - 66,600 

Total 180,000 

Secondary: 

Additional teachers needed to reduce pupil* 

teacher ratios 48,600 

Teachers needed to replace currently 

uncertifted teachers 84,000 

Total 82,600 

Specialised personnel: 

Elementary 22,600 

Secondary 6,000 

Total 28,600 

Teachers for the handicapped 282,000 

Total Educational Professionals needed ... 661,000 



The current need for additional staff is 
summarized in table 6 using data from table 
7 through 12, 16, and 18. These estimates 
are minimums. 

The total number of educational profes- 
sionals needed, 551,000, can be put into per- 
spective by relating it to the total number of 
degrees granted in education and related 
fields in any given year (table 19). For ex- 
ample, the number of elementary school 
teachers needed, 180,000, is approximately 
two and one-half times as large as the 
74,000 degrees granted in elementary edu- 
cation in the United States in 1967-68. 

Elementary and Secondary Teachers — Ta- 
ble 7 gives detailed data on the need for 
public elementary and secondary classroom 
teachers. In fall 1967, 29 States had elemen- 
tary school pupil-teacher ratios higher than 
the preferred 25:1 ratio; 30 States had sec- 
ondary school ratios above the 20:1 stan- 
dard, and 20 States were above the desired 
ratios for both elementary and secondary 



Table 7. — EnroUnunt, number of teaehere, pupUr-teaeher raUoa in, public elementary and secondary sehoole, 
United States, fall 1956-66, and additional teaehere needed to achieve seleeted ratios, by State and level: 

United States, fall 1967 



Etemcntery Secondary 



AddlUonid ' Addl^iud 





Enrollment 


Number of 
teaebera^ 


Pupil* teachers 
•teaser needed at 
ratio 25 to 1 
ratio* 


Enrollment 


Number of 
teachers* 


Pupfl* 

teadier 

ratio 


teachers 
needed at 
20 to 1 

ra^* 


Fan 

1966 


22,217,000 


761,000 


29.6 


NA 


9,602.000 


447,000 


21.2 


NA 


1967 


22,860,000 


786,000 


29.1 


NA 


10,091,000 


478,000 


21.8 


NA 


1968 


28,416,000 


816,000 


28.7 


NA 


10,666,000 


491,000 


21.7 


NA 


1969 


28,006.000 


862,000 


28.7 


NA 


11,276.000 


624,000 


21.6 


NA 


1960 


24A60.000 


868,000 


28.4 


NA 


11,981,000 


660,000 


21.7 


NA 


1961 


24,608,000 


869,000 


28.8 


NA 


12,861,000 


692,000 


21.7 


NA 


1962 


26,264,000 


886,000 


28.6 


NA 


18,486,000 


621,000 


21.7 


NA 


1968 


26,776,000 


908.000 


28.4 


NA 


14.412,000 


669,000 


21.6 


NA 


1964 


26,221,000 


940,000 


27.9 


NA 


15,195,000 


708,000 


21.4 


NA 


1966 


26,670,000 


966.000 


27.6 


NA 


15,504,000 


746,000 


20.8 


NA 


1966 


27,127,000 


1,006,000 


27.0 


NA 


16,928,000 


788,000 


20.8 


NA 


1967 


27,881,269 


1,082,862 


26.6 


80.667 


16,606,546 


809^410 


20.4 


47,782 


NORTH ATLANTIC 


New England 


1,480.102 


58,490 


24.8 


688 


889,194 


46,626 


19.6 


1.728 


Connecticut 


400.228 


16,687 


24.0 




214,280 


12,019 


17.8 




Maine 


168,876 


6,997 


24.1 




69.960 


8,628 


16.6 




Maieaehuietti 


614,660 


25,198 


24.4 




466,187 


21,648 


21.6 


1,709 


New HamiNiUre 


84,488 


8,470 


24.8 




64.064 


2,689 


20.1 


14 


Rhode laland 


96,424 


8.648 


26.2 


174 


71,761 


6.642 


19.7 





Vermont 


66,481 


2,600 


26.6 


169 


24,012 


2,000 


12.0 




Mideaat 


4,692,696 


192.879 


24.8 


1,777 


8,864,669 


174,740 


19.2 


2,670 


IMaware 


66A64 


2,668 


26.0 


101 


61,124 


2,626 


20.8 


66 


Diatrict of Columbia 


96,727 


8,760 


26.6 


79 


68,428 


2,666 


20.0 
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Table? 7 (Continued) 







Elementary 








Secondary 






Enrollment 


Num^r of 
teachers^ 


Additional 1 
Pupil- tochers 
*teacher needed at 
ratio 25 to 1 
ratio* 


Enrollment 


Number of 
t^hers^ 


Pupil- 

teacher 

ratio 


Ad<^itional 
teaf^hera 
needed at 
20 to 1 
ratio* 


Maryland * 


47ft.7S0 


19.888 


24.7 




846,162 


16.701 


20.7 


607 


New Jerser 


905.084 


86A18 


24.9 




472,560 


26,771 


18J 




Kew YoA 


1.908*900 


82.800 


28.0 




1,417,200 


78.800 


18.1 




Pennsylvania 


1.241.800 


48.075 


26.8 


1.697 


1,014,200 


48.780 


20A 


1,980 


ORSAT LAKE* AND FLAIMS 


















Great Lake* 


5.606.480 


201.472 


27.8 


28.497 


8.112.220 


169.019 


19.6 


4,204 


ininois 


1,442*494 


57,498 


26.1 


207 


772.884 


88,848 


19*9 




Indiana 


720,778 


26.296 


27A 


2.686 


460.662 


21,529 


21*4 


1.604 


Mfcldtan 


11,880,000 


42.200 


28.2 


6.820 


864.000 


40,000 


21*4 


2,700 


OMo 


1,706,640 


52,827 


82A 


16.486 


662.660 


38*167 


17*1 




Ynaeondn 


548,668 


22.666 


24.2 


— 


672.664 


20,475 


183 




Plain* 


2.656,111 


96.182 


24.8 


4.688 


1A17.246 


70,799 


18*6 


496 


Iowa - 


359,479 


17,211 


20.9 




284,479 


18.800 


20.6 


424 


Eansas 


871.180 


14,046 


26.4 


799 


142,626 


10.671 


14*0 




Wnneaota 


476,267 


18A78 


25.9 


678 


887,168 


19.287 


20.1 


71 


Miaaonrl 


741.662 


26.460 


28.0 


8,216 


260,877 


18.774 


18.9 




NebruVa 


194,542 


8,698 


22.4 




181,827 


7.024 


183 




North Dakota 


94,181 


4.211 


22.4 




58,668 


8.029 


17*7 




South Dakota .............. 


117,850 


6,148 


19*2 




49,606 


8.214 


15.4 




aOUTHEitaT 


















Southeast 


6,105,962 


226,147 


27*0 


18.092 


8.826.222 


165,737 


28*1 


26.674 


Alabama 


456,469 


ioaoT" 


28.0 


1.969 


674,416 


15,700 


2SA 


8,021 


Arkansas 


249,760 


9,826 


26A 


164 


201,722 


9.091 


22.2 


995 


Florida 


721,039 


27,988 


26A 


864 


678,916 


24.860 


2l8 


4.096 


Geonria 


709,079 


26,687 


Zt.l 


2.776 


877,802 


16,062 


28.6 


^328 


Kentucky 


447,544 


17,118 


26.1 


784 


289,807 


10,824 


22.2 


1,156 


Louisiana 


611,250 


19,796 


26A 


664 


829,064 


14,842 


22.6 


1311 


WaslHippi 


846,447 


11,660 


29.7 


2.198 


236,141 


9,870 


26.2 


2,487 


North Candina 


852,841 


82,472 


26A 


1.642 


340,426 


15,418 


22.1 


1,608 


Sooth Carolina 


886*110 


18,712 


28.2 


1.782 


260,707 


11,419 


22.8 


1,621 


Tennessee 


668,816 


19,620 


7M 


2.918 


810,617 


12,680 


24.6 


tm 


Vlndnia 


628,674 


28,509 


26.7 


1.688 


398,620 


18,769 


21.0 


912 


w«t viiviois 


282,988 


8,569 


27.2 


768 


182,996 


6,967 


26.8 


tolSt 


irBST AMD aOPTHWlUT 


















Soothweat 


2,697,814 


91,081 


29.6 


17,290 


1,199,683 


69,128 


17.4 


2.566 


Arixona 


289,500 


12,016 


24*1 




109,950 


4,111 


26.7 


1487 


New Mexieo 


161,875 


6,098 


24*9 




119,470 


6,198 


28.0 


776 


Oklahoma 


838,884 


18,467 


26*2 


88 


254,233 


12319 


203 


898 


Texas 


1,917,566 


59,500 


S2.2 


17.202 


716,080 


47,500 


15*1 




Rocky Mountains 


716,160 


29/)68 


24*7 


1,121 


625.SM 


24,790 


213 


686 


Golorada 


295,528 


12,161 


24.8 




214.801 


10.914 


19.7 




Idalio 


91,709 


8,619 


25*8 


49 


84.696 


8.877 


21.8 


848 


Montana 


110,005 


5,287 


.20*8 




61.801 


2,747 


22.6 


848 


Utah 


170,434 


5,745 


29.7 


1,072 


127.280 


6.141 


24A 





Wyomins 


48,489 


29241 


21*6 




87.077 


2.111 


17.6 


— 


Far W**t 


8,777,066 


188,608 


27*2 


18,869 


2,280,958 


99,671 


22.9 


11.868 


Alaaka 


47,060 


1,886 


24.9 




18,701 


1,184 


15*8 




California 


2,849,276 


100,780 


28.6 


18.191 


1,616,991 


70,058 




10.797 


HawaU 


97,696 


8,980 


24.6 




71,764 


2,690 


26*7 


•897 


Nevada 


69,279 


298OO 


24.7 




42,474 


1,965 


21*6 


169 


Oregon • 


276,777 


12.862 


22.4 




186,161 


9,529 


19*5 




Waahincton 


486,958 


16,800 


26.0 


678 


844,907 


14360 


24.2 





^For fan 1956-66 the number of ieaehert reported ineladed 
both fuU*time and part-time teachere* For fall 1967 the number 
of part-time teachers was reduced to th^r fidl-time equivalent* 
*In estimatinsr the additional teachers needed, onlr those 
States were taken into account which had pupil-teacher ratios 
larger than the criteria selected* . 



NA :=: Not applicable. 

Source: U.S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, National Center for Educational StaUitics, 
(1) Fail 19$7 StatiaticB of Pahlie Sehocla, (2) Proiectiona cf 
EdueatUnuU SUiktiea to 1979^77. 
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school levels. At the elementary school level, 
over 80,000 additional teachers are needed in 
the 29 States that have unfavorable ratios to 
bring them to the 26:1 criterion ratio. 
Nearly 48,000 additional secondary teachers 
are needed for the 30 States with unfavora- 
ble ratios to bring them to the preferred 
ratio of 20 :1. Had it been possible to calcu- 
late the additional teachers needed for 
school districts rather than for States, the 



resulting estimates would have been larger, 
perhaps by as much as one-half. 

Table 8 shows the number of full-time 
teachers with less than standard certifica- 
tion at both the public elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. At the elementary level 
56,600 teachers are not certified, and at the 
secondary level 34,000 are not certified. The 
need for additional public school classroom 
teachers is 220,000; approximately 130,000 



Table 8. — Number of eUtetroom teachen in public elementary and eeeondary eehoole and uncertified 
teachere, faU 1967,' and average teacher ealariee 1966-67, by State and region 



HcBMiitanr Seeoodanr 



state 


NonAer of 
fan-time 
teaelien 
faU 1967 


Number of fall- 
timeteaehen 
wHhlMtliiui 
standard 
certificates 
faU 1967 


Averasa 

mIut 


Number of 
full-time 
ter ?beni 
fan 1967 


Number of full- 
time teaebers 
with leaa than 
standard 
eertiileatea 
f6n 1967 


Arerase 
. aalarr 
1966-67^ 


Total United Staten ... 


1.029.211 


56.500 


IM22 


806.847 


64.000 


»W09 



MOtTH ATLANTIC 



N«w England: 



Comiaetieiit 


16.570 


750 


$7,414 


12,019 


860 


$7,778 


Maine 


6.902 


406 


5.686 


8.598 


610 


6406 


^SWSCbiitsttS 


25.014 


241 


7.046 


21,665 


622 


7,452 


New WampaWre 


8A88 


254 


5.968 


2.654 


169 


6390 




1.646 


421 


6.900 


6.642 


624 


7,000 


VermoBt — y 


2.500 




5.511 


2.000 




6,022 


Mldoast: 


Dalawarc 


2.526 


262 


7378 


2.502 


196 


7,618 


IMatrlet of CohmaUa ^ 


6.750 


1300 


(«) 


2.666 


1.100 


(*) 


Handand 


19A88 




6376 


16,701 




7.606 


NnrJeney 1 


66.162 


6314 


7.176 


26,717 


2,075 


7,626 


Hair Y«wk 


62.600 


4,000 


7.600 


78.100 


6,600 


8300 


FennaylYanla 


47394 


686 


6329 


48.642 


902 


6362 


OBIAT LAXli AMS FLAINS 

Groat Lokas: 


miaoia 


56.688 


2.706 


7366 


18.852 


684 


7378 


Indiana 


26.122 


701 


7,178 


21362 


194 


7.557 


Michigan 


42,200 




7360 


40,000 




7350 


Ohio 


52360 


6.600 


6300 


87350 


8300 


6.900 


Wiaeonsln ^ 


22.666 


664 


6.461 


20375 


61 


7,049 


Flaina: 


Ibwa 


17.166 


766 


6.116 


18,600 


997 


6,778 


_ _ 


14.046 


(•) 


5.926 


10,671 


(•) 


6376 


Minneoota 


16.227 


468 


6.676 


19.152 


225 


7476 


MiaMKiri 


26.460 


1.149 


6.046 


16.774 


25 


6316 


Nebraska 


8.598 


245 


5.268 


6.949 


122 


6.098 


' North Biakota 


4.160 




4.966 


2.967 




6.066 


South Dakota 


6.146 


197 


4.450 


8,214 


108 


6,576 


so’amAST 

Southeast: 

Alabama 


16300 


MOO 


5.451 


15,700 


800 


6.747 


Arkansas 


9.804 


220 


4.868 


9.044 


150 


5,120 


florida ...1. - 


27,970 


221 


(•) 


24.862 


70 


<*) 


Georfda — 


25.687 


260 


5.846 


16.062 


114 


6,970 


Kentnelqr 


17.066 


729 


5.850 


10.790 


481 


6.776 


LouWana 


19.780 


ls599 


6.260 


14.661 


905 


6,59$ 




11.660 

62.460 




4.489 


9.670 




4,727 


North Oaroliaa 


1,777 


5361 


15.400 


664 


5.869 


South Carolina i 


16.676 


46 


5.099 


11.858 


40 


6.466 


Tmnasaee — 


19,620 


665 


5.460 


12.660 


166 


6,950 


Virginia .... 


28.489 


1.167 


5.696 


16.709 


297 


6396 


West Virginia 


8.650 


869 


5.658 


6.950 


236 


5.IM 



O 
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Tables (Continued) 



Elemtntary 



Steondary 



state 


Number of 
full«t!me 
teachers 
faU 1967 


Number of full* 
time teachers 
with lew than 
standard 
certlllcates 
fall 1967 


Average 

salary 

1966-47^ 


Number of 
full'tlme 
teachers 
fall 1937 


Number of full* 
time teachers 
with less than 
standard 
certlllcates 
faU 1967 


Average 

salary 

1966-47^ 


ynsr and soothwmt 














Arlaona ... 








4.100 

6.188 




7.646 

6.671 


New Mexico 

Okl«]iom« 




51 

2 


TfOSo 

6.690 

5.817 

6.796 


S 

2 


Texaa 






12.819 

47.600 


_ i 
(•) 


6.996 


Rockr Moantainei 






6.016 


, Colorado 






6.487 

6.681 

6.726 

6.446 

6.894 


10.860 

8322 

2.726 

6.126 


112 


6.766 


Idaho 




Ho 

eia 


Montana 




oSo 

SKA 


S21 


6.048 


Utah 




sou 

QO 


16 


6.660 


Wyomlnr 




vv 


82 


6.626 


Far Weat: 






2.109 




6.649 


Alaaka - 














California 




A KAA 


Of989 

8.117 


1.184 

69.800 


2.000 


9422 


Hawaii - 






9.024 


Nevada 






7g04V 

7.270 

6.846 

A AfiK 


2.690 

1.966 

9.891 

14.260 




7,784 


Oregon 






869 


7.620 


Washington 




D13S 


7489 


1 * .a - « 




sou 


OpVOO 


60 


7.662 



of SeKool StatUtko, mr-«a. 1988, (p. 80). (Copyright 1967 by 
the National Education Anoclation. All rlghta reaervcd.) 

*Not avaflaUeo 



Source: Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. OlBoe 
of Education. Fatt 1981 StatUUeo of Fume Sehoob, WaeUngton. 
D.C.. 1968 (pp. 8-9). 



are needed to meet the preferred pupil- 
tocher ratios indicated above; and an addi- 
tional 90,000 are needed either for replace- 
ment or to meet acceptable certification .re- 
quirements. 

Data on enrollment and classroom teach- 
ers for nonpublic elementary and secondary 



schools are given in tables 9 and 10. Most of 
the nonpublic enrollment at both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels is in Boman 
Catholic schools. Pupil-teacher ratios were 
lower in 1966-67 than in the preceding y ea r. 
The ratios are highest for Roman Catholic 
schools, next highest for other church-re- 



Tablb 9. Enrollment, teachers, and T^piUteaeher ratioa in nonpublie schools by affiliation, and level: 

United States, 198^5-68 and 1996S7 



Churdi-rdated 





Tbtal 


Roman Catholic 


Other ehurch*reiatri 


Not ehureh«rdated 




1966-^6 


196M7 


1966-66 


1966-67 


1966-66 


1966-67^ 


1069-66 


1966-67* 


Enrolment: 














. 




Total 




a 9*fA asA 


694Slp826 


6.468.048 


482,177 


474.942 


641,270 








Df£ <4fOOU 


241,890 


del Win cn iAry 

Secondary 

Teachers:* 

Total 




4.910468 

1.864.622 


4.870.277 

1.111.048 


4.664.978 

1.108.076 


876.788 

106.894 


871.271 

108.671 


181,622 

160.648 


114,114 

167.776 






168.669 


177.080 


26p0e4 


28.006 










fiSUfSlS 


29460 


61.828 


Secondary * 

Pupfl*teacher ratios: 

Elementary 

Sccrndary 




168.604 

82.809 


117.166 

6U08 


120.778 

68407 


16.686 

8.479 


28.876 

9,180 


18,866 

16.996 


16.966 

17,872 




82.0 

16.6 


87.8 

21.8 


86.1 

19.6 


22.7 

12.4 


19.7 

114 


18.6 

10.0 


18.2 

9.1 



SehooU, 



m® cquivulent of fuU*tImo und pirt^tlm® tcucbon. 

of ^^catlon. National Ceatw fop Educational Statlatiea. StatUtteo of Nenpuhlte Ehmontam ani ■» 

toU, I98i~88, and unpuhliihed daU from the U.S. Catholic Conference. Wuhington. D.C. ^ 
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Wyoming 3.248 8.260 118 181 28.7 24.8 - 811 200 66 22 14.6 18.2 

^&tiinated by Department of Health. Education, and Wdfare. OfRee of Education. Source: UnpubUthed 1966-67 Roman Gatholio dementary and secondary school enroll- 
national Center for Educational Startles. % ' ment and teachers data from the .U.S. Catholic Conference. Washington. D.C.. Department 

* For calcnlation procedure, see table 6. footnote 1. of Health. Education, and Wdfare. Office, of Education. National Center for Educational 

Statistics.* Statistics of Nonpublie Elementary and Secondary SehocU, 1065-66. 



lated schools, and lowest for schools that are 
not church-related. Of the nonpublic school 
groups in table 9 only Catholic elementary 
schools exhibit a pupil-teacher ratio above 
the standards used here. 

Pupil-teacher ratios in nonpublic schools 
in 1966-67 on a State-by-State basis are esti- 
mated in table 10. In all but two States the 
ratio at the secondary school level is favor- 
able (20:1 or below) which indicates little 
need for additional teachers in nonpublic 
secondary schools. At the elementary school 
level, however, only nine States, typically 
with small enrollments, have ratios as fa- 
vorable or more favorable than the 25:1 cri- 
terion. An estimated 43,500 additional teach- 
ers are needed to achieve the preferred ele- 
mentary school ratio in the remaining 
Stat:!s. 

Nursery and Kindergarten Teachers . — 
Population and enrollment characteristics of 
3-5-year-olds are presented in tables 9 and 
10. Because school enrollment at these ages 
is not mandatory, the need for preschool 
teachers is somewhat different from that for 
elementary and secondary teachers. 

For both groups of teachers, the concern 
is to increase the number of teachers to 
more effectively serve present enrollments. 
For 3-5-year-olds there is an additional con- 
cern— to increase the number of children at- 
tending school either for the purpose of pre- 
paring poor children for first grade or to 
begin earlier the benefits of educational ex- 
perience for many children who are fully ca- 
pable at these ages. 

Although over three-quarters of 5-year- 
olds are enrolled, much smaller proportions 
of 3- and 4-year-olds are enrolled, approxi- 
mately 7 and 21 percent respectively. How 
adequate is the present number of preschool 
teachers for the present enrollment? From 
table 4 in this section it can be seen that 
public schools employ about 43,000 prepri- 
mary teachers. The same survey gives 2.4 
million pupils in the preprimary grades in 
the public schools. The pupil-teacher ratio, 
conservatively assuming that all teachers are 
working full time and that all pupils are in 
halfday programs, is 28.4:1, compared with 



the recommended ratio of 20 :1. An additional 
17,000 preschool teachers are required in the 
public schools to reduce the present pupil- 
teacher ratio to a more desirable and effec- 
tive level. Finally, to put the 17,000 figure 
into perspective, it represents 40 percent of 
the present number of preschool teachers 
and 380 percent of the number of degrees 
granted in 1966-67 in nursery, kindergar- 
ten, and early childhood education. 

What is the need for additional teachers 
to meet very moderate further increases in 
the number of children enrolled in prepri- 
mary school? The answer is given in table 
12. Target enrollment projections were es- 
tablished which seem to be realistic in view 
of changes in enrollment that have occurred 
during the period from October 1964 to Oc- 
tober 1967 (table 11). Ten percent for 3- 
year-olds, 25 percent for 4-year-olds, and 80 
percent for 5-year-olds were used. These rep- 
resent increases of 3.2 percent, 2.7 percent^ 
and 3.9 percent for 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds, 



Table ll. — p. rndation of S-^-year-olds and school 
enrollment, by level,’ United States, October 196JI 
and October 1967, and percent change, 196A to 1987 

. [In thooMuds] 

Percent 
1M4 1M7 dwnce 



Population: 



8-6 years old 


12p496 


12,242 


— 2.0 


8 years dd 


4,288 


8,998 


— 6.8 


4 years dd 


4448 


4,088 


— 1.4 


5 ytm M 


4,110 


4,181 


+ 1.6 



Enrollment: 

S-6 yenrs old 

S years old (preprimary) 

4 years old (preprimary) 

5 years old (total) 

Preprimary 

Primary 



Percent of p<mulatk>n enrolled In 
preprimary and primary: 

S-6 years old 29.2 S5.2 +20.6 

5 years dd (sll preprimary) 4.S 6.8 +B>>I 

4 years dd (sll preprlnmry) 14.0 21.8 +88.0 

6 years dd (total) 69.2 76.1 +10.0 

Preprimary 68.1 66.4 +12.6 



8,648 


4,112 


+18.4 


181 


278 


+60J 


617 


872 


+41.8 


2,846 


8,167 


+11.8 


2,889 


2,728 


+14.0 


466 


444 


- 2.8 



Source: For 1967, data were collected for tbe National Center 
for Educational Statistics, V.8. Office of Edneation, by the 
Bureau of the Census throusb Current Population Survey, 
October J9$7, For 1964, Enroltment of J*. 4*, and S-year-oUe 
in Nuretry SehooU and Kinieroarteno, October 1»H, National 
Center for Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of Edneation, 
June 1966. 



Table 12.— -Population of Sr 4-, and S~yea/r-old$, number and percent enrolled in preprimary eehoole, target 
enrollment pereente and numhere, and need for additional teaehert at eeleeted ration: 

United Statee, October 1967 



Ag% of child Populmtioii 



Total 

I ymn old 
4 ymtm old 
6 sreara old 



12 ^ 2,000 



$,998,000 

4.088.000 

4.161.000 



Pareciit of Spedfiad of 8-41 years AddltioBal^ Additional* 

Enrollment in popdation percent of old enrolled Net teachen teachan 
preprimary enrolled population at new increase n eede d at needed at 
enrolled pereente 28 to 1 ratio 40 to 1 ratio 



8,868,000 


— 


— 


4,760,100 


4MAOO 


S1.00S 


lojn 


278,000 


6.8 


10.0 


att^oo 


1M.«40 


«4if 


Mi7 


872,000 


21.8 


21.0 


1.02t.000 


110.000 


7.100 


I.7S0 


*1.167,000 


76.1 


80.0 


I.l2t.800 


101.000 


•.OlO 


4.04S 



*For sinale aceeione the recommended ratio hy the National 
Education AesocUtion is 20 to 1. The Head Start rcoommcnda« 
tion is that 1 teacher and at least 1 other adult are necessary for 
every 16 dtfldren* 

* Doable sessions. 



* Includes 444,000 6*year-dlds enrolled in firimary grades. 
Soorce: Data coQeeted for the National Center for Hdoeap 
tional Statistics, U.S. Oilee of Education by ti^ Eareaa of 
the Census tiiroad» the Csfreat PopiMimb g s resy. Oeledfr 
XHT. 



respectively, above the present enrollment 
proportions. 

To provide the teachers necessary to serve 
these additional pupils for single sessions at 
a ratio of 20:1, 22,000 new teachers would 
be required. For double sessions at a ratio of 
40:1, 11,000 new teachers would be required. 

The total minimum need for additional 
preprimary teachers is 28,000, of which 
17,000 are needed to reduce present pupil- 
teacher ratios, and 11,000 to meet small in- 
creases in enrollment. 

Even this large number may not be suffi- 
cient. Experience suggests that one, adult 
cannot deal adequately with 20 children of 
these ages in a classroom situation. Head 
Start and many other groups recommend at 
least two adults in the classroom; the adult 
who supports the teacher may well be an 
aide. This arrangement requires one addi- 
tional aide for each additional teacher. 

Table. 13 shows the percentages of 3-, 4-, 
and 5-year-olds in selected categories (re- 
gion, residence by urbanization, family 
income) enrolled in school Table 14 provides 
information on the same characteristics of 
children hot now enrolled, who would be 
expcicted to benefit from the expansion of 
preprimary programs. 

S-year-olda . — ^About 7 percent of these 
children are enrolled in school. Some varia- 
tion exists by region of the country; 9 per- 
cent of the children in the West are enrolled 
compared with less than 5 percent of the 



children in the North-Central States. There 
is also some variation by size of community; 
in central cities of Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, 9 percent are enrolled, 
while only 4.5 percent of those who reside 
outside metropolitan areas are enrolled. 

Family income bears a much stronger re- 
lation to school attendance of 3-year-olds. 
About 4 percent of those in families with in- 
comes of less than $7,500 are enrolled, but 
almost 15 percent of those in families with 
incomes over $10,000 are enrolled. 

4- ycar-o2ds. — About three times as many 
4-yemr-olds as 3-year-olds are enrolled in 
school When multiplied by a factor of 3, 
most percentages for 3-year-olds will ap- 
proximate the percentages for 4-year-:olds. 
That is^ the general relationships found for 
3-year-olds apply to 4-year-olds. 

5- year-olds . — ^More than three-fourths of 
these children are enrolled in school al' 
though school attendance for children aged 
5 is not mandatory. The same general rela^ 
tionships found for 3- and for 4-year-olds 
will obtain here, but the specifics of the rela- 
tionships and their magnitudes are some- 
what different. With respect to region, about 
half the 5-year-olds in the South are enroll^, 
while at least 84 percent of the 5-year- 
olds in every other region of the country are 
enrolled. More than 80 percent of the chil- 
dren in the metropolitan areas are enrolled, 
but only 62 percent are enrolled in the non- 
metropolitan areas. Finally, almost 90 per> 
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Table IZ.—Pwcent of J^-, and 5-year-oldt in elected categorie$ enrolled in eehooU: 

United States, October 1967 



Total* ^5*year«olds 8-year*oldf 
Catctoriei Not Not 

Total Enrolled enrolled Total Enrolled enrolled 



4*year«oldi 6-year-olda 

Not Not 

Total Enrolled enrolled Total Enrolled enrolled 



Total* United 
SUtea .... 



Region:^ 

Northeast - 

North-eentral 

South 

Went 

Reaidenee:* 

Centra eitfes of 

SMSA*a 

Remainder of 

SMSA'a 

Nonmetropolitan 

Family income: 

Under $S*000 

$i*000-|4*9M 

$5*000-$7*4M 

$7*600-f9*9M 

$10*000 and more 



100.0 


35*2 


64.8 


100.0 


39.9 


60.1 


100.0 


36.0 


64.0 


100.0 


27.2 


72.8 


100.0 


42.1 


57.9 



100.0 


40.6 


59.4 


100.0 


40J 


59J 


100.0 


26.6 


78.4 



100*0 


26.7 


78.3 


100.0 


28.7 


71A 


100.0 


81*7 


68A 


100.0 


87.4 


6t6 


100.0 


48.3 


5L7 



100.0 


6J 


93.1 


100.0 


6.7 


93A 


lOOA 


4.8 


95*2 


100.0 


7.6 


92.4 


100.0 


9.0 


91*0 



100.0 


9.0 


9L0 


100.0 


7.6 


92.4 


100.0 


4.5 


9K.K 



100.0 


4*1 


96.9 


100.0 


4.8 


96*7 


100.0 


4.4 


96*6 


100.0 


6.0 


94*0 


100.0 


14.7 


86*8 



100.0 


21.2 


78.8 


100.0 


23.9 


76.1 


100.0 


16.8 


84.2 


100.0 


2L5 


78.5 


100.0 


26.8 


78.7 



100.0 


26A 


78.2 


100*0 


26.2 


78.8 


100.0 


1Z4 


87.6 


100.0 


16.6 


84*4 


100*0 


18J 


81*2 


100*0 


17.4 


$2.6 


100.0 


IM 


80*1 


100.0 


84.8 


66.2 



100.0 


76*1 


24.6 


100.0 


89.4 


10.6 


100.0 


84*4 


16.6 


100.0 


62B 


47.7 


100.0 


87.4 


12.6 



mo 


88.6 


16.4 


100.0 


86.6 


14*6 


100.0 


61*7 


ISA 



100.0 


S9.4 


40.6 


100.0 


<4.1 


86J 


100.0 


7t.t 


tiA 


100.0 


< 6.0 


16.0 


mo 


<9.5 


10.6 



'Liat of Statca by ic^n— Northeaat: ConneeUcnt* Maine* 
Maaaachuaetta* New Hampahire* New Jersey* New York* Penn* 
sylrania* Rhode l^nd* Vermont; North-central: Ulinoia* hw 
diana* Iowa* Kanaaa* Middgan* Ifinneaota* Miaaoori* Nchraaka* 
North Dakota* Ohio* South Dakota* Wiaeonain: South: Al a b a m a# 
Arkanaaa* Ddaware* District of Colnmlda* Florida* Geor^a# 
Ifoitocky* Louisiana* Ifandand* Mlaaioaippi* North Carolina# 
Oklahoma* South Carriina* Tennessee* Texas* Virginia* .West 
Virainia; West: Ariaona* California* (k^orado* Idaho* Montaiui* 
Nevada* New Mexico* Orcfon* Utah* Wadiinston* Wyonrinr# 
Alaska* HawaiL 



sEach Standard MetroiKditaa StaUsUcal Area (SMSA) con- 
tains at least 1 dty of at least 50*000 inhsHtants* the entire 
county in which it is located* and contiaQOUS countica eeonond- 
tally and sodaRy related with the central dty* The rla a sHI ca- 
rion irircn comprises the central dries* the remainder cf the 
SMSA*s* and those areas not included witidn SMSA*s* ie* non- 
metropoUtan areas. 

Source: Data coDeeted for the National Center f or Sducatioiial 
Statistks* U.S. O^oce o£ isdueation* hy the Bureau of the 
Census throudi th^ Carrmt Fopalarisa Ssraeir* October 19i7* 



cent from the highest income families are 
enrolled compared with only 60 percent 
from the lowest income families. (For pur- 
poses of comparison, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reports that over 99 percent of the popu- 
lation in ages 6 through 13 are enrolled in 
the schools.) 

?t‘he data in table 13 relate factors of re- 
gion, residence, and family income to school 
enrollment of 3- to 5-year-olds. Table 14 
translates the same basic data into state- 
ments of which children would be the possi- 
ble beneficiaries of expanded preprimary 
schooling. This table shows the characteris- 
tics of the children who are not enrolled in 
schools. 

S-year-olds . — ^Table 13 demonstrates that 
few (hildren of this age are enrolled in a 
school. Hence, children in all regions and lo- 
calities and at all income levels might be 
benefited by expanded facilities. There is 
reason to believe, however, that the expan- 



sion would not he “across the board.” This is 
discussed below, following the discussion of 
data on 5-year-olds. 

J^yewr^lds . — The comments for 3-year- 
olds generally apply to 4-year-olds. The 
reader may note that the distributions for 
3- and 4-year-olds are quite similar. 

S-year-olds . — Three factors stand out for 
this group: 62 percent of the children not 
enrolled are in the South; 60 percent of 
those hot enrolled reside in nonmetropolitan 
areas; and 72 percent of those not enrolled 
are in families with incomes less than $7,600 
a year. The appropriate data are not availa- 
ble, but it may be expected that a sizable 
and very disproportionate number of the 
nonenrolled children in the United States 
live in the nonmetropolitan areas of the 
South and are in families with incomes 
below $7,600. 

Corrol^ration of this suggestion is af- 
forded by other statistics not included in 
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Table 14 . — Pitreent of S-, 4-* tmd S-year-oldo not 
enrolled in aehool by aeleeted eharaeteriatiea and 
eingle yeare of age: United States, October 1967 



Sdect€d characterisiict 


Total. 

all asea 


8«year 

olds 


4«year 

olda 


5«year 

olda 


Rcirion:^ 


Total, United States .. 


lOOeO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Northeast 


21.0 


22.6 


22.9 


9.8 


North-eentral 


28al 


28.8 


80al 


19a0 


South 


85.0 


81.9 


80.8 


61.7 


West 


15.9 


16.8 


16.7 


9.6 


ReildeBoe:* 


Total. United States — 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Central ciUca of 


SMSA'a 


26.1 


26<^ 


25.8 


19.0 


Bemalnder of SMSA'a .. 


32.8 


85.4 


88.4 


21.0 


Nonmetxopolttan 


42.1 


88.4 


40.8 


60.0 


Familir ineome: 


Total. United States .. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Under tS.000 


12.8 


11.8 


11.5 


18.6 


S8.000-I4.9M 


17.7 


16.8 


17.2 


28ll 


S5.000-I7.499 


29.7 


80.8 


28.5 


80.6 


$7,500-19.999 


18.6 


19.2 


19.9 


12.1 


$10,000 and more 


14.8 


15.8 


15.7 


8.6 


Income not reported 


6.9 


6.6 


7.2 


7.2 



^ See footnote 1 to table 18. 
^ See footnote 2 to table 18< 



Sooree: Data collected for tbe National Center for Edoear 
tlonal Statiatiesy U.S. OAce of Education, Iqr the Bureau of 
tbe Centua tbronsh the Current Fbpulatlon Sarrear* October 1967. 

this appendix. Twenty-three States report^ 
no State aid for public school kindergartens 
for 1967-68. Twelve of the 23 are Southern 
States. In 1968-69, 17 States reported pro- 
viding no State aid for public school kinder- 
gartens of which 10 States were in the 
Southern region. 

The data in table 13 indicate that the op- 
portunity to attend nursery school or kin- 
dergarten is very much dependent upon 
where the child lives (urban — ^nonmetro- 
politan) and upon family income. Regional 
differences are sizable too with North-Cen- 
tral States showing below average opportu- 
nity for 3- and 4-year-olds, and the Southern 
States for 5-year-olds. 

Staff SpedaiistSi — ^Tables 15 through 17 
provide estimates of the needs in the public 
schools for speech therapists, school psy- 
chologists, guidance counselors, and librari- 
ans. These figures should be considered as 
minimum estimates: 



— ^It was assumed that schools with en- 
rollments of less than 250 could not sup- 
port any of these specialists. That as- 
sumption resulted in the exclusion of 
more than 1 million elementary pupils 
and about 1 million secondary pupils in 
small schools. 

— ^No account has been taken of schools 
with enrollments of 250 or more which 
were inadequately staffed with specialists. 
A high school enrolling more than 1,000 
pupils which has one part-time librarian, 
inadequately staffed in this respect, is not 
included in the estimation procedure. (One 
million elementary pupils and 200,000 
secondary pupils attended schools staffed 
with only one part-time librarian, for 
example.) 

— No account has been taken of the pos- 
sible needs in nonpublic schools. 

Approximately 5,400,000 pupils attended 
schools without the service of a librarian. To 
provide adequate services to these schools, 
15,517 librarians are needed. Most of the 
needed librarians are for elementary 
schools. That is, of the more than 15,000 ad- 
ditional librarians needed, all but 1,100 are 
for the elementary level. When these data 
were collected in the fall of 1965, more 
than 5,400,000 public school pupils in the 
United States attended schools which did 
not have even one part-time librarian in the 
school. Five million of these pupils were en- 
rolled in elementary schools. 

Even more pupils attended schools which 
did not have the services of counselors and 
speech therapists, about 12,000,000 in each 
instance. However, the needs for additional 
staff in these two specialties are smaller 
than for librarians. In the case of guidance 
counselors, a larger pupil-specialist ratio is 
deemed appropriate. Speech therapists, al- 
though subject to a smaller pupil-specialist 
ratio than librarians, work with a much 
smaller segment of the pupil population. An 
additional 8,100 guidance counselors and an 
additional 3,500 speech therapists are 
needed. 

Table 16 shows the number of additional 
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Table 16. — Number of aeleeted staff specialists needed in public elementary and secondary schoola, by 

region: United States, fall 1965 



Region^ 



SpecUliit and school lev^ 


Total 


Northeast 


Great Lakes 
and Plains 


Southeast 


Wsstand 

Scnithwsst 


Speech therapists: 

Total: 


8A67 


804 


246 


1,611 


1,896 


Elementary - 


1*678 


71 


102 


818 


682 


Secondary 


1,784 


288 


144 


698 


714 


School psychologist: 


Total: 


1,766 


68 


201 


679 


882 


Elementary - 


1,026 


•0 


117 


882 


497 


Secondary - 


789 


28 


84 


297 


886 


Guidance counsdors: 


Total: 


8*081 


829 


912 


2,882 


8,408 


Elementary 


6,668 


929 


801 


1,611 


2,812 


Secondary - - - 


2*628 


w 


111 


1.821 


1,096 


Librarians: 


Total: 


16*617 


1,882 


2,568 


2,796 


8,296 


Elementary 


14,426 


1,766 


2,406 


2.660 


7,615 


Secondary 


1,091 


77 


187 


146 


681 



^ For list of States in each region see table 18. 

^ Sample number is too small for rdlable esUmate. 

Source: Based upon a special analysis for this report of data from Egudli^f of Educational Opportanitg, National Center for Edu* 
cational Statistics* Ofllce of Education* U.S. Department of Health* Education* and Welfare, Washington* D«C» 



staff specialists needed for each region of 
the country. Generally speaking, most of the 
additional staff specialists are needed in the 
Southeast and in the West and Southwest 
As was the case for the Southeast region for 
preprimary schools, here too this region may 
be characterized as trying to “catch up” 
with the other regions. The West and South- 
west regions may be characterized as trsdng 
to “staff up” to meet large year-to-year in- 
creases in enrollments. California, in whidi 
over 100,000 more pupils were enrolled in 
public schools in the fall of 1967 than in the 
preceding fall, illustrates the problem of 
“staffing up.” 

Table 17 provides estimates of additional 



staff specialists needed by size of school 
enrollment. At the elementary level more 
specialists in each category are needed for 
the smaller sdiools than for the larger 
schools. There is no discernible pattern at 
the secondary level; more speech therapists 
and librarians are needed for the larger 
sdiools while more guidance counselors are 
needed for the smaller schools. 

Teachers of the Handicapped . — ^The num- 
ber of teachers of the handicapped needed is 
truly staggering, more than 230,000. These 
data are presented in table 18. Half of the 
number needed is for teachers of the emo- 
tionally disturbed; another quarter is for 
teachers of the mentally retarded. The ex- 



Table 17. — Number of selected staff specialists needed in public elementary and secondary schools, by 

enrollment size of school: United States, fall 1965 



Hementanr ichool ilse Secondary aehool aii* 

Total 250-499 600-749 750-999 1.000 or Total 260-499 500-749 760-999 l.COOor 

more more 



Staff epecialiits needed: 

Speech therapieta 1.678 727 650 248 168 1.784 466 801 660 87t 

School piycholofiata 1.026 621 267 186 62 789 268 174 112 200 

Guidance counsdora 6.668 2.082 2.198 900 878 2.628 1.686 644 118 281 

Librarlana 14,428 6,660 6,626 1.629 721 1,091 U1 170 18 677 



Source: Baaed ui>on a special analysis for this report of data from EqualUy of Educational Opportunity, National Center for Edu- 
cational Statistics, Oflles of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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tent of the shortage may be appreciated by 
referring to. the number of degrees con- 
ferred at all levels for teachers of the handi- 
capped. In 1966-67 about 6,000 degrees were 
awarded (see table 19), of which slightly 
more than 300 degrees were in education of 
the emotionally disturbed and fewer than 
1,900 degrees were in education of the men- 
tally retarded. 

Degrees Conferred in Education 
and Related Fields 

A total of 185,800 degrees were conferred 
in education and related fields in 1966-67. 

The figure for education graduates does not 
include a sizable group of graduates who 

Table 19 . Degrees conferred in education and related fields hy level of degree: aggregate United States, 

1966-67 



majored in subject fields other than educa- 
tion but were prepared to teach in secondary 
schools; (See Appendix A on ‘‘Persons Who 
Have Entered and Plan to Enter Teaching.”) 
In terms of potential supply of teachers, the 
total represents only a small portion of the 
total supply available to meet the total need 
of 551,000 teachers. 

Detailed data on the number of degrees 
conferred by level and by field of study are 
presented in table 19. These data can be 
compared with the findings in tables 7 
through 18 for an indication of the extent to 
which current graduates in education can 
meet current needs for professional educa- 
tional personnel. 



Total Bachelor*! ^ 



Matter's 



Doctoral 





185,758 


121,448 


60,700 


8,610 




88,109 


72,042 


15,626 


441 


SVa mOM fiS^ — ^ — ^ 


608 


481 


124 


8 


nursery or ------------------------------- --- 


8,816 


8,542 


271 


8 




74,800 


64,595 


10,040 


165 





7,809 


2,^52 


4,805 


152 


occonoarx _ coovaviui* ^ 

Combined dementary and secondary education 

Olher general teaching Adds 


795 

781 


472 
’ 100 


820 

566 


8 

115 



Specialised teacMrcr Mdt 

Physical education 

Teachers of the handicapped 

Education of the partially sighted 

Education of the blind 

Education of the mentally retarded 

Education of the emotionally disturbed .. 

Education of the deaf 

Education of the crippled — 

Speech and hearing 

Vocational education 

Agricultural education 

Business education, commercial education 

Distrflmthre education, retail stiling 

Home economics education 

Trade and industrial 

Other specialised teaching Adds 



61,12^ 

16,689 

5.979 

88 

72 

1,850 

318 

282 

120 

8,809 

15,762 

1,451 

7,588 

896 

5,103 

1,224 

22,699 



46,041 

18,478 

8,819 

22 

24 

1,054 

129 

184 

78 

2,078 

12,984 

967 

6.815 
265 

4,582 

805 

15.815 



14,480 

8 , 05 ^ 

2,098 

11 

47 

784 

175 

147 

42 

887 

2,677 

451 

1,224 

128 

509 

870 

6,608 



658 

"ToT 

67 
' 0 
1 
12 
9 
1 
0 
44 
151 
88 
49 
8 
12 
49 
270 





Other education Adds 


86,515 


8,860 


80,644 


2,511 




Auxiliary senrices - 


18,849 


882 


12,474 


548 




rSiiMAViM anil counadlneS _ 


7,459 


24 


7,111 


824 




School paychology 

librarians* 


1,184 

5,206 


107 

701 


874 

4,489 


208 

16 




Educational administration, supervision, or Anance 

Other nonteaching Adds 


7,978 

. 14,698 


89 

2,489 


7,280 

10,940 


704 

1,264 




1 Include! live flnt-profenional deneee. 


psycholosTT and counading 


and guidance offered in 


schools of 



* Seconder/ education srraduatea are only part of the total 
supply of secondary teachers becauae additional secondary teach- 
ers come from graduates majoring in subject Adds other than 
education. (See Appendix A section, **Persons Who Hhre Entered 
and Plan to Enter Teaching/’) 

*Indudes c‘>unsding psychology offered in departments of 



education. 

A Includes all library science degrees; not limited to school 
librarians* 

Sources U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wdfare, 
Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Earned Degrees Conferred, 19$0^7. 
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Selected Characteristics of 
Public Elementary and 
Secondary Teachers 

This section describes teacher characteris- 
tics by statistical profiles of public elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. The 
amount of data presented is so large that 
only highlights are brought out here. 



Table 20 presents characteristics of public 
elementary and secondary school teachers for 
1960-61 and for 1966-66. 

Sex . — ^Women constitute slightly less 
than half the secondary school teachers 
but nine-tenths of the elementary school 
teachers. 

Age . — ^In 1965-66 the teaching force 



Table 20. — Percent of public elementary and eecondary school teachers by sex with selected personal and 

professional charcwteristics, 1960-61 and 1965-66 

[By percent] 



Elementary Secondary 



1960-ei 


1965-66 


1960-61 


1965-66 






ToUI 


Men Women 


Total Men 


Women 



Sex: 


Hale 


12.2 


10.2 


66.8 


100.0 


(») 


641 


100.0 


(*) 


•Female - 


87.8 


89.8 


48.2 


(*) 


100.0 


461 


(*) 


100.0 


Age: 


Under 26 


11.9 


16.4 


18.7 


12.4 


16.4 


17.1 


11.1 


241 


26-66 


20.6 


28.2 


36.4 


48.9 


20.0 


86.6 


46.0 


26.0 


96-46 


20.9 


17.0 


20.4 


20.0 


201 


21.6 


261 


161 


46-66 


28.9 


21.7 


20.0 


18.6 


281 


14.6 


11.5 


18.2 


66 or over 


17.8 


22.7 


9.6 


6.2 


14.8 


10.4 


6.7 


16.2 


Median age 


44.6 


40.0 


35.9 


88.7 


42.6 


88.0 


82.0 


86.0 


Highest college degree hdd: 


Lett than baehdor^a 


28.8 


12.9 


2.8 


2.4 


21 


1 


1 


1 


Bachdor’a 


62.2 


71.4 


61.6 


54.6 


70.8 


67.7 


621 


78.9 


More than baebdor^a 


14.0 


16.7 


36.1 


48.0 


26.9 


81.7 


87.0 


25.7 


Total years of full-time teaehint experltnee: 
Less than 3 years 


11.6 


16.2 


18.0 


20.7 


141 


21.0 


181 


24.0 


8-9 


29.4 


32.0 


36.9 


48.1 


281 


401 


46.7 


381 


10-19 : 


26.8 


26.1 


23.6 


21.9 


26.9 


221 


241 


20.7 


20 or more ...J 


82.2 


26.7 


21.6 


14.8 


811 


16.7 


10.4 


21.9 


Median years 


13.S 


10.0 


8.8 


7.2 


12.4 


7.0 


7.0 


7.2 


Annual salary as teacher: 


Median salary 


14.974 


|5p746 


|6p882 


15.688 


16,084 


|6gO80 


16100 


16,700 


Teacher’s willingness to teach . If could 
"start over agHn": 


Would become a teacher 


88.0 


841 


68.6 


61.8 


78.0 


711 


62.1 


82.2 


Hay or may not 


9.9 


10.0 


16.1 


191 


111 


16.1 


20.5 


101 


Would not become a teacher 


7.1 


6.9 


161 


191 


101 


12.6 


171 


6.9 


Primary fidd In which 
teaching-seconduy schools i 


Agriculture - 


(*) 


(*) 


2S 


4.6 


0 


11 


2.9 


0 


Art 


(») 


(*) 


2.2 


11 


2.9 


2.0 


11 


21 


Business education 


(*) 


(*) 


7.6 


6.8 


101 


7.0 


4.9 


9.6 


En^ish 


(») 


(») 


19.0 


111 


28.9 


18.1 


111 


26.1 


Foreign languages - 


(») 


(*) 


4.1 


2.6 


6.1 


61 


41 


9.1 


Health and phyaieal edncatloB .... 


(») 


(*) 


8.2 


8.7 


71 


6.9 


61 


71 


Home economies 


(*) 


(*) 


5.1 


0.0 


11.7 


6.9 


0.0 


18.0 


Industrial art, vocational 


(») 


(») 


6.6 


91 


0.0 


6.1 


91 


0 


Mathematiea 


(*) 


(*) 


11.4 


181 


9.1 


18.9 


16.0 


121 


Husie 


(*) 


(*) 


1.7 


21 


1 


4.7 


61 


81 


Science 


(») 


(*) 


11.7 


17.0 


6.0 


101 


16.7 


6.1 


Social studies 


(*) 


(*) 


12.9 


151 


9.1 


151^ 


19.4 — 


-10.6 


Other* 


(*) 


(*) 


8.0 


7.9 


81 


21 


8.7 


1 


Percent of teachers teaehint all of their tline 


in the same Held as that ot major prepara- 
tion 


76.6 


74.2 




624 


624 


664 


614 


714 


(Number) 


(1.071) 


(1.U0) 


(810) 


(460) 


(660) 


(1,114) 


(604) 


(510) 



*Mot appUeaUe. 

*The queatlona uked were elltliUy different each year. 
Sonree: National Eduention Aiqoeiatlon, Rcaeareh Dlvlaion. 
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was younger than it was in 1960-61. Sec- 
ondary school teachers tend to be younger 
than elementary school teachers and men 
secondary teachers younger than women 
secondary teachers. The ages of women 
secondary teachers decreased sharply from 
1960 to 1965— the median age for them 
decreased by 7 years. The age distribution 
for men secondary teachers is notably 
skewed— a great many seem to “disap- 
pear” from teaching after the age of 36. 

Experience. — ^The findings for length of 
experience are consistent with those for 
age. The respective medians for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers were 10.0 
years and 7.0 years in 1965-66. In general 
women secondary teachers had 5 years 
more experience than men in 1960-61, 
(medians of 12 years and 7 years) and 
this difference had, by 1965-66, narrowed 
to a fraction of a year (7^2 and 7.0 as 
medians). The median experience for ele- 
mentary teachers declined by 3 years 
over this 5-year period. 

PreparaMon.— In 1965-66 relatively 
few teachers, especially at the secondary 
level, did not have at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree. The percentage of men secondary 
teachers with more than a bachelor’s de- 
gree decreased during the period 1960-61 
to 1965-66. 

Salary. — ^The salaries of secondary 
school teachers, on the average, are 
higher than those for elementary school 
teadiers. This difference is accounted for 
by the higher salaries earned by men sec- 
ondary teadiers, as the median salary for 
women secondary teachers is similar to 
that for elementory school teachers. (It 
should be recalled that 90 percent of the 
elementary teachers are women.) Teacher 
/ salaries usually reflect both experience and 
sex and, as has been shown, women second- 
ary teadiers have attained higher levels of 
preparation than elemental^ teachers ; 
however, elementary teachers have more 
experience than do women secondary 
teachers. Therefore, these factors seem to 
balance out, resulting in the similar me- 
dian salaries for the women secondary 



and elementary school teachers. 

Primary field taupht (secondary ). — 
About 60 percent of the secondary teach- 
ers teach primarily in one of the academic 
areas: English, ..tnathematics, science and 
social studies.., '(Characteristics of second- 
ary teachers by field appear in Tables 
22-26.) 

Teaching in field of major dtudy . — 
Nearly three-fourths of the elementary 
school teachers and two-thirds of the sec- 
ondary school teachers teach only in the 
fields of their major preparation. 

Table 21 presents the characteristics of 
teachers in elementary schools receiving 
funds in 1967-68 under title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. 'These 
schools are distinguished by heavy concen- 
trations of pupils froni low-income families. 

Compared to teachers in all public demen- 
tary schools in 1966-66 (table 21) , the teach- 
ers in title I schools have approximately the 
same experience and slightly greater prep- 
aration levels. 

Arrangements usually considered innova- 
tive are not generally characteristic of the 
classroom organizations within which teach- 
ers in title I schools teach. About one-fifth 
have the services of a teacher aide at least 
part time. One-ninth instruct unladed or 
multigraded classes. Only 9 percent partici- 
pate in “team teaching.” 

The characteristics of secondary school 
teachers by high school (comprehen- 

sive or vocational) and by subject area 
taught are provided in tables 22 through 26. 

A^e.— Teachers of vocational subjects 
tend to be older than teachers of academic 
subjects, and teachers in vocational 
schools are generally older than teachers 
in comprehensive high schools (table 22). 

Preparation. — ^There is considerable 
variation in preparation among the teach- 
ers in comprehensive high schools. About 
half the teachers of fine arts and one- 
third the teachers of physical education 
have degrees beyond the bachelor’s. These 
fields represent the extremes, high and 



